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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM OUR ONLY ISSUE. 

WE are in receipt of a letter from a gentleman in San Francisco, 
who declares himself to be a sincere civil service reformer, and who 
protests against the publication in the March Recorp of the fact 
that the Massachusetts Reform Club had decided to call a con- 
vention of “liberal reformers” for the purpose of nominating inde- 
pendent presidential candidates on the platform of “civil service 
reform, reduction of the revenue, and a cessation of silver coinage.” 
The gentleman’s protest is against joining the silver issue to the 
civil service issue. He says, “ Why is it advisable to tack on to this 
great civil service reform question, which should know no North, no 
South, no East, no West, the sectional question of silver coinage?” 
Without attempting to discuss the silver question or the revenue 
reduction question, the joining of which latter to civil service reform 
might also call forth a protest from civil service reformers, we will 
say to the gentleman in San Francisco, and to any other readers of 
the Recorp who may have understood us to adopt the other reforms 
mentioned, that the purpose of the Recorp and of the associations 
which publish it is to advocate and record the civil service reform 
movement, and that we have no part in any other political questions. 
The Massachusetts Reform Club, whose vote we published because of 
its bearing upon civil service reform, is an independent organization 
for the consideration of and action upon any political question that 
may arise; and, although its members are probably all civil service 
reformers, it is not to be regarded as one of the civil service reform 
associations. It is independent of all such associations, and also of 
the National Civil Service Reform League. As an association of ear- 
nest and progressive men, who have convictions, and are ready at any 
time to go outside of party lines to maintain them, they form the ral- 
lying point in Massachusetts of the so-called Independents ; and, in 
case neither of the great political parties should offer to the country 
a suitable presidential candidate, this club is likely to take a leading 
part in organizing a third party movement. Now, it is not likely 











that any possible third party movement is to arise because of the 
attitude of the regular candidates on the silver or tariff questions. 
If there is to be a third party, it will be because civil service 
reformers rebel against the regular nominations on the ground of 
their own distinctive principles; and, if a third party is to have any 
considerable support, it will come from civil service reformers. Such 
being our view of the case, the Recorp has watched with interest 
the progress of the Brooklyn Independents in their efforts to influ- 
ence the Republican convention in favor of good nominations, and 
also the course of the Massachusetts reformers in their preparations 
for a possible bolt. In our columns, we have given the news of what 
each of these organizations has done. We have given no support to 
tariff or coinage opinions, and do not propose to do so; and, further, 
we recognize that whatever is to be done by political organization 
for civil service reform must be for civil service reform alone. No 
other issue can be joined to civil service reform without seriously 
disrupting and separating civil service reformers; and any movement 
in behalf of civil service reform which attempts to unite with it 
questions of finance and of trade is doomed to failure. We are at 
a critical stage of the civil service movement. Let us see it safely 
through before we disorganize in behalf of other reforms. 


THE FOUR-YEAR TERM ACT. 


On the 21st of April, the House of Representatives proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill to repeal the act of 1820, by which the 
four-year term was created. The act of 1820, it will be remembered, 
provides that the term of office of district attorneys, collectors, naval 
officers, surveyors, paymasters, navy agents, and some other officers, 
shall be for four years. A later act (of 1836) extended the four-year 
term to all postmasters whose salary is $1,000 a year or more. These 
officers are stiJl removable at pleasure; but, at the end of four years, 
their terms cease of themselves, and they do not hold over unless 
reappointed. At the time it was passed, this act attracted little 
attention. Its object seems to have been to guard against defalca- 
tions and peculations by officers who had to handle and account for 
large sums of public money. It was supposed to bring a desirable 
check to bear on these officers, by compelling them by operation of 
law to close in their accounts at the end of every four years. This 
was at best a clumsy expedient, and a poor substitute for careful 
supervision and a good system of keeping the government accounts. 
It has been well compared to the plan of the old woman who whipped 
all her children every night, on the general assumption that all had 
been naughty. At all events, everybody knows that the act has not 
accomplished the results for which it was passed. On the other 
hand, it has been the cause of evils which would greatly outweigh 
the intended benefits, even if these benefits had been secured. The 
act has not prevented great peculations and defalcations,— these have 
been more common since its passage than before; while it has been 
a strong factor in promoting the demoralization of our public service 
under the spoils system. 

There is no need of entering on the arguments against the four 
years’ term. All reformers are agreed that it makes it much more 
easy to appoint partisans for political purposes than would be the 
case in the absence of the fixed term ; that it tells all the wire-pullers 
and office-seekers exactly when to go to Washington, and work for 
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every office affected by it; that it sanctions both the theory and the 
practice that purely business offices are not to be managed on general 
business principles of merit, but on some principles peculiar to the 
government service. The civil service reformers have agreed that the 
repeal of the four years’ term is the most important piece of legislation 
which Congress should now pass for the improvement of the public 
service. 

Every member who votes against the repeal must be assumed 
prima facie to be acting in opposition to civil service reform. Those 
who are in favor of reform all over the country should mark the Con- 
gressmen who voted against the repeal, and should teach them that 
the complete and thorough application of reform is unconditionally 
demanded. 

The recent attempt to repeal the fixed term failed. Congress by 
a vote of one hundred and forty-six to ninety-nine refused to pass the 
bill for this purpose. The majority of one hundred and forty-six 
members contained one hundred and fourteen Democrats and 
twenty-seven Republicans. The Democrats by this vote committed 
themselves, so far as a party can commit itself, against the further 
application of reform principles, and confirmed the unfavorable im- 
pression which was made by the failure to re-elect Senator Pendleton. 
As long as this is the case, they can expect no support from reformers. 
The vote by ayes and nays on the bill was given in detail in the 
Recorp for April, at p. 84. We commend it to the attention of 
reformers throughout the country. Let every one who believes in the 
merit system note how his representative voted, and call him to 
account if his vote was given the wrong way. The bill on which the 
vote was taken was the same, with some insignificant alterations, as 
that printed in the Recorp for February, on p. 64. It was prepared 
and recommended by the Executive Committee of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association. 

Mr. Mutchler, of Pennsylvania, introduced the bill on behalf of 
the Committee on Civil Service Reform, and opened the debate 
shortly and forcibly in favor of it. Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, made 
the best and most effective argument in favor of its passage. In the 
beginning of his speech, he said a few words in regard to a previous 
attempt on his part to effect the object of the bill. His remarks are 
interesting in connection with the history of the Pendleton bill, and 
we quote them : — 


““ On the 13th of December, 1880, which was in the last session of 
the Forty-sixth Congress, I introduced the bill now in my hand, enti- 
tled ‘ A bill to reform the civil service of the United States.’ It was 
the first bill of that nature in either branch of that Congress. The 
last six sections of that bill provided for entrance to the public ser- 
vice through competitive examinations. 

“ This has since been secured by the passage of the bill which bears 
the name of Senator Pendleton; nor will any ever desire to take from 
him that honor, for to his eloquence, zeal, courage, and fidelity was 
its success chiefly due. At this late day, I may, however, with par- 
donable pride, as a bit of legislative history, recall the fact, not here- 
tofore made public, that the Pendleton bill was the immediate out- 
growth or result of this bill, the New York Civil Service Association, 
complying with a request, having sent as an amendment or substitute 
thereto the document now also before me, which is the original 
draught of the Pendleton bill. The first two sections of this bill of 
1880 are identical in their object with the bill now before the House.” 


Mr. Willis then went on, in support of the bill repealing the four- 
year term :— 


“Our government lived and flourished from its foundation up to 
the year 1820 before any of these officers held a four-year term, and it 
was not until 1836 that party greed reached out for the Post-office 
Department. What was the condition of the country during that 
time? Did we have those proscriptive removals which now daily 
disgrace our civil service, illustrating at once private injustice and 
public misfortune? What are the well-known facts ? 

“ Washington made only nine removals, all of which were for cause ; 
John Adams made nine, and none of them were for political reasons ; 
Jefferson made thirty-nine, and we have his repeated declarations that 
none of them were for political opinions; Madison made only five, 
Monroe only nine, John Quincy Adams only two. In the first forty 
years of our government there were only seventy-three removals from 
office, and all these were for cause. Compare that period with any 
a — since, and an argument unanswerable is furnished in favor 
of this bill. 


“We all know how this policy was changed,— how for party pur- 


poses, without debate, in stealth and in conspiracy against the people, 
the act of 1820 was passed, reducing the constitutional tenure of the 
most important executive offices; and we know, too, the disastrous 
consequences which have followed and which will follow until it is 
repealed. 

“These consequences were not slow in their appearance, nor were 
the great statesmen of that day unaware of their character. Mr. 
Calhoun, who was then Secretary of War, declared the law at the 
time ‘ one of the most dangerous ever passed, and that it would work 
a revolution.’ In five years from its passage, Mr. Macon made a 
report in the Senate repealing the act; but the people had not yet 
fully realized their danger, and the effort was ineffectual. In the 
mean while, fraud and peculation, bribery and intrigue, were rampant 
in the land. Two hundred and ninety-seven defaulting collectors and 
other officers were reported to the House by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. .. 

“ Are honesty, capacity, and fidelity the sure and only qualifications 
for office, or do they still stand aside at the dictate of selfish and 
personal power ? 

“ Do we not know that more and more spoils have been as essential 
as more and more victims to a beast of prey? At no period of our his- 
tory has that system been more voracious, more despotic, or more pro- 
scriptive and aggressive. And in arbitrary and tyrannical removals 
how does this era compare with the first forty years of our government ? 
Then, as we have seen, there was not an average of two removals a 
year. Compare this record, not with the whole country, but with one 
city, New York. From the year 1858 to 1561 (three P prey there 
were in the custom-house at that city, out of six hundred and ninety 
officers, three hundred and eighty-nine removals. From 1861 to 1864 
(three years), out of seven hundred and two officers there were five 
hundred and twenty-five removals. Under Collector Smyth, in three 
years, out of nine hundred and three officers there were eight hundred 
and thirty removals. Under Collector Grinnell, in sixteen months, 
out of eight hundred and ninety-two officers there were five hundred 
and ten removals, which was an official execution every day of his 
term, with thirty extras for Sundays. The aggregate result was that 
in the fifteen hundred and sixty-five secular days preceding the 
year 1871, when Mr. Arthur was appointed, there were sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight removals from office in the New York custom- 
house, or more than at the rate of one for every such day for five 
years continuously. Need there be anything but the statement of 
these facts and figures to condemn the corrupt and corrupting system 
under which they flourish,— a system which makes the public offices 
of the country partisan lazarets, in which all independent, unselfish, 
and patriotic feelings are unknown, and to which servility and 
venality are the only ‘open sesame’? 

“This is the system which has grown up since the days of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and which is largely dependent upon the sections 
of the Revised Statutes whose proposed repeal seems to arouse such 
illogical opposition. I repeat, sir, that this bill does not look to life 
tenure or permanency of tenure. It is not an innovation upon our 
political institutions. It does not propose some new and untried 
experiment. It does not seek an unknown path. It simply proposes 
that we shall go back to the original path prescribed by the founders 
of our government, and followed, as we have seen, by Washington, 
by Adams, by Jefferson, by Madison, by Monroe, and by all the 
statesmen who started upon its career of glory the civil service of the 
United States. 

“We propose by this legislation to return to the early and constitu- 
tional practice of the government. We propose that now, as then, 
fidelity and good behavior, and these alone, shall be the condition of 
continuance in office. And why should not this be the case? Why 
should the people consider the business of the government from a 
different stand-point than their own business? What an absurdity 
that business man would be guilty of, who should discharge his 
clerks at the end of every four years, regardless of the experience 
which they had acquired, regardless of the honesty and fidelity with 
which they had discharged all the duties devolved upon them! And 
what inducement to faithful service would there be or can there be 
to the public or private servant over whom such a constant menace 
hangs? Does it secure better service to declare, as we do now by 
existing law, that no competency, no honesty or fidelity, can prevent 
discharge when the fixed term has arrived ?” 


Mr. Springer, of Illinois, spoke in opposition to the bill as 
follows : — 


“Tf this bill shall become a law, then the terms of all these officers 
will be so changed that the officers mentioned will continue in office 
during the pleasure of the President. I am opposed to that provision. 
I prefer that these officers should remain under the fixed terms to 
which they are now limited by law. There is another provision of 


this bill to which I am opposed, Section 2 of the bill, which is as 
follows : — 


[Mr. Springer here read the second section, which makes the 
judges in the Territories hold their offices during good behavior.] 






















this bill proposes to put them beyond the reach of the President, 
and they can be removed only by impeachment. -If there should 
be a change of administration at the next presidential election, the 

litical dead beats who are now pensioned upon the government and 
inflicted upon the good people of the Territories in judicial positions 
will now be placed beyond the power of our President, and can be 
removed only by the impeaching power of the government. 

“T hope the Democratic party of the House of Representatives 
will “1 attempt to enact such an outrage upon the people.” [Ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Springer’s remarks show the spirit of the opposition to the 
bill. It is worth noting that his objection to the section on Terri- 
torial judges is quite without foundation. The existing judges in 
the Territories, by the first section of the bill, would continue to hold 
office according. to their present terms of four years. The bill, in 
general, affected only officers to be appointed after its passage. Mr. 
Bayne, of Pennsylvania, very forcibly called attention to the fact that 
the present occupants of offices were not affected by it, and that, 
therefore, the Democrats had no excuse for refusing to vote for it. 
He said : — 


“Mr. Speaker, in one minute much cannot be said; but I want to 
emphasize one proposition, and that is this: that gentlemen who 
vote against this bill vote for the spoils system in politics, and 
gentlemen who vote for this bill vote for good administration in 

overnmental affairs and against the spoils system in politics. That 
is the simple, plain, unadulterated issue presented to Congress by 
this bill; and no amount of equivocation about the tenure of office act 
or any other act is going to cover up and hide that issue from the 
American people. For the purpose of making this bill acceptable to 
the Democratic party in this House, a proviso was put into it which 
excludes the present occupants of office from its effect. And, now, if 
there be a Democrat on this floor who will not vote for the-bill, it is 
because he is against the principle and in favor of the spoils system 
as against the other system; because the only objection which he 
might raise against the bill is entirely obviated by the proviso to 
which I have referred.” 
































Mr. Lyman, of Massachusetts, who represents in the House more 
distinctly than any other member the voters who believe civil service 
reform to be the great question of the day, said in support of the 
bill: — 

“Mr. Speaker, the people of this country have made up their 
minds that political offices are henceforth to be strictly separated from 
offices of administration. Political offices are filled by the time- 
honored principles of the canvass and the election. To fill offices of 
administration, three conditions are necessary: first, that the appli- 
cants for such office shall show their probable fitness for the duties ; 
secondly, that the heads of Departments shall be held to strict 
responsibility for the conduct of their subordinates; and, thirdly, as a 
corollary of this responsibility of heads of Departments, that those 
heads should have essentially the power of removal of subordinates 
who do not do their duty. Now, the Civil Service Act (so called) 
supplies the first of these conditions by saying how persons may be 
admitted to the service. What we wish to provide now is a law that 
shall make heads of Departments strictly and rigidly accountable and 
responsible, and shall give them therefore the power of removal. 
The present act, which limits the tenure of certain offices to four 
years, interferes with this power, because it has come to be the 
custom that, when a man is put in for four years, unless his conduct 
is egregiously bad, he shall be continued there. Remove this, and 
restore us to the state of our fathers in the time of Washington and 
the three succeeding Presidents, and you have a power vested in the 
superior officers of the government under their responsibility to the 
people to remove those officers under them who do not do their duty. 
So that, instead of establishing a life tenure, it on the contrary gives 
the utmost freedom of removal, but with the responsibility of the 
administering officer to the people.” 


















POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO AND FROM OFFICE- 
HOLDERS. 


WE published last month a correspondence between the National 
Republican and State Republican Committees, the purpose of which 
correspondence was to suggest the retirement of any members who 
were federal office-holders, in order that violations of the national 
law in regard to the solicitation or receipt of contributions by such 
committees might be avoided. For the same reason, it appears that 
members of Congress will have to be kept off the National Republi- 
can Committee in the future, and that Congressional Campaign Com- 
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“ As to the judicial officers of the Territories of the United States, 






























mittees will lose their usefulness and perhaps go out of existence. 
The loss of the Congressional branch of political campaigners would 
not be cause for regret. On the contrary, such a result might be 
regarded as an additional triumph of the civil service movement. 
But, in so far as the assessment law tends to deprive any person in 
the civil service of the same liberty to assist the party of his choice 
by voluntary contribution as is possessed by other citizens, the law 
operates unjustly. No doubt, it is better that the freedom of office- 
holders should be obstructed in this way for the general good rather 
than that they should be submitted to the exaction of forced levies 
under implied threat of dismissal; but it is likely that, under the 
working of the new system of appointment, the laws may be so modi- 
fied as to leave the office-holder free to contribute and equally free to 
refuse contribution. The New York law goes still further than the 
national law, in that it prohibits the receipt by any person of a contri- 
bution from any State, city, county, or town official; and the New 
York Civil Service Association has procured the presentation of a 
modification of the assessment section of the law in the State Assem- 
bly. In the recent report of their Executive Committee, they state 
this matter as follows : — 





“The Legislature at its last session passed a bill prohibiting political assess- 
ments upon office-holders, and still more stringent provisions of a similar charac- 
ter were embodied in the tenth section of the law establishing the Commission. 
In one respect, this latter section went further than is approved by the majority 
of this Committee, because by making punishable under the law the receipt by 
any person in the State of any contribution for a political purpose from any State, 
city, county, town, or village official, it probably prevents such contributions as 
might be absolutely voluntary. As the desire of the Association was to prevent the 
collection of money or other valuable thing from office-holders, which could not 
in like manner be collected from those not holding public office, and not to inter- 
fere with the free use, by any citizen, of his own means, the Committee thought 
it best to draft a modification of the section, which, together with other matters 
desired by the State Commission to facilitate its work, is embodied in a bill now 
pending in the Assembly under the charge of Mr. Husted. 

“While the Committee felt that it was desirable that this modification of the 
anti-assessment clause of the bill should be made, its members do not conceal 
from themselves the fact that the bill may be thereby made more difficult of 
enforcement; and they therefore call for closer supervision of the action there- 
under on the part of those interested in the cause, and for the strict application 
of its principles.” 


THE MAHONE MOVEMENT AND THE PRESIDENT. 






It is worth while to call attention once more to the Mahone move- 
ment in Virginia, for it is a most striking and most abominable 
result of the continuance of the spoils system. The Mahone party 
has now formally changed its name from “Coalitionist” to “ Repub- 
lican,” and at the present convention elected delegates to the Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago. These delegates will, undoubtedly, be 
admitted ; and there is little doubt, though they are reported as “ un- 
pledged,” that they will support Mr. Arthur’s nomination. Mahone 
has formally joined the Republicans. The Republican party is called 
on to receive him; and it must be held responsible for any express or 
implied approval of the means by which he has reached power. Now, 
it is a familiar fact that Mahone’s ascendency in Virginia has been 
possible only by the grossest abuse of the public service, and by a 
violation of the trusts imposed by public office in a manner which 
should make the cheek of every patriotic citizen tingle with shame. 
The administration has put under the control of Mahone every office 
in Virginia which it could control. Not only the larger and more 
important offices, but every petty postmastership and clerkship 
throughout the State has been handed over to him. The incumbents, 
where not willing to join the Coalition (now Republican) party, have 
been turned out, and replaced by followers of Mahone. We are told 
that men who had maintained their loyalty to the Union during the 
war, and were especially entitled to their positions while they filled 
them efficiently, were turned out to make way for henchmen of Ma- 
hone’s, simply because they refused to join the latter’s forces. What 
would be said, if this sort of thing were done in the North, in sup- 
port of a party whose cardinal principle was the repudiation of public 
debts? There would be an outcry of indignation from the whole 
land at such an outrageous abuse of the civil service. In the South, 
it has become so common to use the federal offices as a means of sup- 
porting the Republican party that the Southern people have come to 


WHAT NEW YORK IS DOING. 


New York is setting an example to the country at large by steady 
and rapid strides in administrative reform. In a little more than a 
year, this great State has passed a good civil service bill, constituted 
an excellent commission, framed rules and applied them to the ser- 
vice of the State and four large cities, enacted measures of a radical 
character for the correction of great abuses in the government of 
New York City (to which attention was called by the report of the 
Roosevelt Committee), and, not content with this, has already 
strengthened and extended the civil service law of May, 1883, by 
making its provisions mandatory upon the Mayors of all cities in the 
State instead of permissive to Mayors of cities of fifty thousand or 
more inhabitants as originally, and by including in its operations the 
city police, health, fire, and law departments, all of which were ex- 
cluded by the original bill. In much of this work as well as in the 
compilation of a vast amount of valuable information in regard to 
the existing service and in the construction of working plans for con- 
ducting examinations and otherwise applying the new system, we see 
the hand of the able and indefatigable chief examiner, Silas W. Burt. 


WE regrett hat we must add to the above gratifying recital of 
achievements the failure of the measure introduced into the New 
York Assembly for the reformation of the Bureau of Elections. This 
is particularly to be regretted, as we are on the eve of a Presidential 
election; and the failure to reorganize the Bureau on a proper basis 
leaves the way open for a repetition of those “deals” between Tam- 
many and the “machine” Kepublicans, by which the will of the 
voters is defeated and the whole political fabric corrupted. It is the 
belief that President Arthur has been concerned in these “ deals,” 
which now weighs in the balance against him with independent 
voters, who would otherwise be glad to recognize much that has been 
excellent in his administration and admirable in his attitude during 
the test of a very painful and difficult position. What is desired by 
civil service reform Independents is not only an honest and earnest 
support of civil service reform Jaws, but an application of the intent 
and spirit of these laws to the whole government business and to the 
conduct of elections. The purpose of civil service reform from the 
first has been more to rescue politics than to improve clerkships. 


THERE was but little fear that Congress would refuse to make 
the necessary appropriation for the support of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the coming year. Still, we are glad to be assured that 
the appropriation is to be made. The economy of the Democrats in 
granting a thousand dollars less than was asked for this purpose will 
probably receive all the approbation it deserves. The amount asked 
for was not large, about $17,000. 


GOV. LONG’S SPEECH. 


Ex-GovERNOR LONG in his speech before the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Convention thus described the attitude of the two parties 
in regard to civil service reform : — 


“Take the issue of. the civil service forced upon and hammered 
into the Republican party, if you choose to say so, but yet, with 
whatever imperfections on that party’s head, substantially accepted, 
embodied, and put by it into your government. Under the present 
administration, it is a success. (Garfield said the pressure for office 
took, in his day, one-third the Congressman’s time. So far as my 
experience goes, it has not taken twenty-four hours of the time I 
have spent in Washington. Some of that was in connection with 
those offices of a four years’ term, which, to its discredit, the present 
Congress has just refused to restore to the constitutional tenure of 
the fathers, changed, as you know, to the present huckstering limit 
in order to set going the spoils system of Martin Van Buren. On 
this issue even, 1t should in justice be said that two-thirds of the Re- 
publican vote was for the reform, and three-quarters of the Demo- 
cratic vote against it. The ground the civil service reform has gained 


is to-day endangered in case of the success of the Democratic party, 
because, as an organization, it is under temptation, if not inclination, 
to abolish the new system. As an organization, the Republican party 
dare not abolish it even if it would, and would not, I am certain, if 
it could. As an organization, the Democratic party may not dare 
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abolish it, till it win the presidential power; but, if it do win that 
prize, and win it before the civil service reform system gets four 
ears’ longer hold, I predict it will tear it out root and branch. Tear 
it out! It would not dare to refuse it as a sacrifice to the wolf hun- 
ger of its camp followers and place hunters. Slender enough is the 

old it now has. But hopeless, I fear, is its fate, if the Democratic 
party, once in power and in spite of some of its own progressive 
leaders, shall taste the blood of office. I have great respect for the 
Republican organization, but I would not like to trust it to a similar 
temptation, if the situation were reversed. We had better not reverse 
it, till the present system gets rooted beyond peril from a change of 
party power.” 


THE STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Various Conventions have passed resolutions respecting civil 
service reform as follows: — 


In the Fioripa Republican Convention on May 1, a resolution 
that “we heartily indorse the civil service orders of Presidents Hayes 
and Arthur and the civil service rules of the Republican party, and 
believe that due respect for the same renders it inexpedient to elect 
any person as a delegate holding a federal position, appointed thereto 
by the President of the United States,” was defeated, and the “reg- 
ulars” or “ office-holding ” set were elected as delegates to the Chicago 
convention. 


On April 30, the Marne Republicans 


Resolved, That a great number of official agents is necessary to 
the administration of the affairs of a people so numerous, and pos- 
sessing interests so varied and vast as those of the United States, and 
demand that our civil service should be controlled by strictly business 
principles; that it should have every improvement indicated by expe- 
rience and patriotism, and, if any further legislation is required to 
render it safe from the encroachments and dangers of partisan strife, 
Congress should promptly provide such legislation, and the President 
and his constitutional advisers should enforce it in spirit and letter. 
The resolution following was referred to its committee on resolutions 
by the Marne Republican Convention, but was not allowed to come 
before the committee : — 

Resolved, That the law for the reform of the civil service, passed almost 
unanimously by Congress and enforced by the President, has already justified its 
wisdom by its results: its operation should be extended according to its own pro- 
visions until the non-political positions in the public service are filled only by 


proved merit, and vacated only for reasons affecting the honesty and efficiency 
of the service. 


The MaryLanp Republican Convention on May 1 declared in 
favor Of civil service reform; the Minnesota Republican Convention 
on May 1 insisted on the extension of civil service laws to States and 
cities; and the Nevapa and OreEGon Republicans also indorsed civil 
service reform on the same date. 


On April 30, the Massacuusertts Republicans stated that 


We rejoice at the improvements in the civil service which have 
been accomplished through laws enacted by a Republican Congress, 
and faithfully executed by a Republican President, in spite of the 
persistent opposition of the Democratic party ; and we insist that the 
practical administrative reforms already gained shall be continued 
and extended in the nation, and promptly applied by law both to 
the State and its cities, until the highest efficiency, economy, and 
integrity shall have been secured to the public service. 


On the same date, the New Hamrsuire Republicans 


Resolved, That the civil service law has been so far successful 
in its operation as to have justified its enactment, and, with such 
enlargement of its sphere ool such modification of its details as ex- 
perience may indicate, calls for the support of the Republican party, 
and of all others who consider personal qualifications, and not official 
influence, the proper basis of appointments to and promotions in the 
civil service. 


On April 17, the New Jersey Republicans 


Resolved, That the passage of the Federal Civil Service Act was a 
needed step toward the perfection of our system of government, and 
that the Civil Service Commission appointed under that act should be 
continued and encouraged and its field of action enlarged, and that 
the principles should be extended to the several States. 


On April 23, the New York Republican Convention expressed 
“its determination to adopt all further measures required to improve 
the service of the government in all of the departments and regulate 
the methods of appointment thereto, so that it shall be brought to 
the highest{possible state of efficiency and integrity.” 
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On April 24, the On10 Republican Convention declared that 


The position of the Republican party, as expressed through its 
conventions and its representatives in authority, touching the civil 
service, is heartily indorsed. 


At the PENNSYLVANIA Democratic State Convention, held on 
April 9, 1884, the following among other resolutions was adopted : 
“We are against centralization monopoly, extravagant expenditure, 
subsidies, and a debasement of the civil service to partisan spoli- 
ation.” 


On the same date, the Vermont Republicans also 


Resolved, That the mission of the Republican party will not be 
ended till every voter in the land shall be protected in his right to 
cast his free ballot and to have it honestly counted, and till the im- 
provement of the civil service, already wisely begun, shall reach a 
point where honest and capable officials have reasonable security of 
tenure, Congressmen relieved from importunity for appointment, and 
office-holders released from dependence on the favor of Congressmen. 


The Virerinta “Straight-outs,” on April 30, in their resolutions, 
indorse civil service reform, both national and State ; condemn Presi- 
dent Arthur for allowing the Civil Service Act to be violated by polit- 
ical assessments. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


ISSUED BY THE NEW YORK COMMISSION FOR HOLDING CIVIL SER- 
VICE EXAMINATIONS. 


I. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF EXAMINERS. 


ALBANY, March 31, 1884. 


In order that the proceedings at all places may be uniform, the following 
instructions are given for the guidance of those selected by the Commission as its 
representatives to conduct the competitive examinations for the State service, on 
April 24, 1884. 

1. All the necessary arrangements for the examination room and its proper 
furniture should be completed several days prior to the above date. In this con 
nection, reference is wade to the last clause of Section 3 of the Civil Service Act, 
wherein permission is granted to use certain public buildings. The desks should 
be arranged so that competitors cannot communicate with each other or copy 
each other’s papers without observation. There should be at least twenty-five 
square feet of table for use of the representatives, and this should be so placed 
that supervision may be had of every desk. On the evening prior to the examina- 
tion, each desk should be provided with a stand supplied with ink, two pen-holders 
with pens and a blotting pad. It will be of great advantage to secure the services 
of a competent and trustworthy person to receive the candidates at the door of 
the examination room, and who might also assist the representatives during the 
entire day, particularly in distributing the papers to candidates. In this connec- 
tion, the attention of all concerned is respectfully invited to the fifth section of 
the Civil Service Act, which makes penal certain offences by examiners and other 
persons. 

2. The blank questions in sealed envelopes will be sent by mail or express 
from the office of the Commission so as to reach each place of examination at 
least twenty-four hours before the date of examination, and should be deposited, 
with seals intact, in some secure place. An accompanying package will contain 
the stationery and envelopes, each enclosing a desk-card. 

3. On the day of examination, the chosen assistant should attend early at the 
door of the examination room with the package of envelopes containing desk- 
cards. It will be convenient to have a stand or small table on which to place these 
cards. Each notified applicant must present to the attendant as a warrant for his 
appearance the official notification signed by the Secretary of the Commission, 
and no one should be admitted who does not present such notification. The 
attendant will give the applicant one of the envelopes, from which the applicant 
will take the card enclosed, and indorsing upon his notification the number on the 
card will put the notification in the envelope, seal it, and return it to the attend- 
ant. The applicant, retaining the card, will then be admitted to the examination 
room as an accepted candidate. No applicant, presenting himself after 10 o’clock 
A.M., should be admitted, since, no matter what may be the cause of delay, his 
admission after that hour would derange the proceedings. 

4. At 10:05 A.M., one of the representatives should announce the beginning of 
proceedings, and should request the candidates to separate themselves into three 
groups,— one to contain all candidates for positions as orderly or messenger in 
public buildings and prison guards, the second to contain all candidates for first 
and second grade clerkships, and the third to contain all candidates for third 
grade clerkships. For convenience, each group should then be seated by itself, as 
the examination for each is distinct. 

5. All being properly seated and order restored, one of the representatives 
should ask if all the candidates have carefully read the regulations for examina- 
tion sent to them with their notifications, and also if all are provided with ink and 
pens. In the meantime, the other representatives should break the seals and open 
the package of examination papers, which will be found in four parcels, one con- 
taining questions, etc., for third grade clerkships, printed on white paper; one 
for second and third grade clerkships, on blve paper; and one for orderlies, 
prison guards, etc., on yellow paper ; and the fourth, marked “optional,” con- 





taining questions on optional subjects, and which parcel should not then be 
opened. The papers from the several parcels should be kept distinct on the table, 
and each color will be found to contain several sets of questions, numbered from 
one upward, in each series. 

6. The first paper from each series, namely, “ writing from dictation,” will be 
distributed to each candidate in the respective groups. In the white parcel, ona 
large card, will be found printed the matter to be dictated (which is to be read to 
and written down by all the candidates). After notice, one of the representatives 
will begin to read the matter to be dictated slowly and one phrase at a time, so 
that it may be fairly copied, and to avoid, if possible, a repetition, which is apt to 
confuse the writers. Great care should be taken to read deliberately, with dis- - 
tinct utterance, until the whole has been read. Then, for review and proper 
punctuation, the whole should be again read with ordinary rapidity. 

7. The exercise in dictation is the only one in which all the groups join in uni_ 
son ; and, after its completion, all the papers should be taken up. The second 
papers in each series should then be given out to the candidates in the respective 
groups, and thenceforward the successive papers in numerical order, but only 
one at atime. Each candidate, when he completes a paper, is to be furnished 
with the next one, without regard to the progress of others in the group. The 
completed papers are to be taken up before the next ones are given out. In dis- 
tributing the second paper, namely, “copying from manuscript,” to the two 
groups of candidates for clerkships, one of the lithographed drafts of letter will 
be given as the matter to be copiéd. 

8. Only general explanations should be given to candidates, and these should 
be limited to methods of procedure. No information or aid in solving questions 
should be permitted from any source ; and vigilance should be exercised to pre- 
vent the use of any book or manuscript for such purpose, or copying from the 
papers of another candidate. No candidate should be allowed to leave the room 
while engaged upon a paper. One representative should always be present in the 
examining-room. 

9. The representatives will preserve order and decorum, and no conversation or 
unusual noise by the candidates should be permitted. They should not allow any 
visitors admitted by them to distract the attention of the candidates. No such 
visitors should be admitted, except by invitation of the representatives, and not 
more than two at any one time. The natural nervousness of candidates under 
examination is apt to be increased by the consciousness that they are observed, or 
their work scrutinized by those not officially in charge; and great discretion 
should be exercised in the admission of visitors, who should not be permitted to 
inspect the answers in the presence of the candidates. Special care must be 
taken that nothing regarding the work of the candidates is procured for publi- 
cation. The representatives hold all the papers in trust for the Commission. 

10. If a candidate declines to complete all the papers, and withdraws from the 
examination, he must deliver to the representatives his desk-card, on which the 
time of his withdrawal should be marked. Also, as each candidate completes all 
the papers, he will deliver his desk-card, on which the time of completion should 
be marked. All these desk-cards will be retained by the representatives for trans- 
mission, as directed below. 

11. Each candidate on leaving will inform the representatives what optional 
subjects, if any, he desires to be examined in ; and they will name a time and place 
for him to appear for such purpose. 

12, The time occupied in the examination on obligatory subjects must not 
exceed eight hours. If this space be reckoned from the distribution of the first 
paper (10.10 A.M.), with an allowance of twenty minutes for luncheon, the close of 
examination would be at 6.30 P.M., or about sunset. (N. B.— The time as expressed 
herein for the beginning and close of proceedings is the exact or solar time, and 
not the standard railroad time, recently adopted.) Should there occur an acci- 
dental delay in opening proceedings, or their suspension through any unforeseen 
cause, the representatives, in accordance with twenty-second General Regulation, 
will see that the full period of eight hours is allowed, but in no case should such 
allowance of eight hours be exceeded. Ten minutes before the time for closing 
the examination, notice of such closing should be given to the candidates ; and, at 
the close, all papers, finished and unfinished, will be taken up. 

13. As soon as convenient after the close of the examination, all the papers, 
desk-cards, and blavks of all kinds (except those for optional subjects) should be 
made into a package, securely sealed, placed in the directed wrapper provided, 
and sent by express to the Commission. At the same time, the blank form of 
report should be properly filled out and mailed. 


OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 


14. While it is presumed that only a small number of candidates will desire to 
be examined on optional subjects, the interests of the public service will be 
subserved by giving full opportunity to all who desire such privilege. The exami- 
nation on these subjects being comparatively brief, it may be held on the evening 
of the day of general examination or the next day and in a smaller room. 

A special package of papers, for examination on such of the optional subjects 
as could be prepared in advance, will accompany the other papers. These are for 
“Elements of Book-keeping,’” ‘ Book-keeping,” “Foreign Languages,” and 
“ Stenography” ; and full directions are given at the head of each paper. 

For the other subjects, the following plans will be pursued: — 

Type-writing. It is presumed that a type-writing machine is accessible at 
each place of examination. The candidate will be given a copy of these instruc- 
tions, and directed to copy from the first page the paragraphs marked 1 and 2 
(that is, from “all the necessary,” etc., to “ desk-card”’). Only one trial is to be 
allowed; and the time occupied in the type-writing will be written at the foot of 
the page, and signed by one of the representatives. 

English Composition, or Letter-writing. The representatives will select a 
subject for an essay or letter, writing the subject at the head of asheet of foolscap 
paper. The candidate will then in their presence write the essay or letter, which 
should not exceed two pages in length. The time occupied should be recorded, 
and certified at the foot of the paper. 
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the cause of civil service reform felt in the coming campaign as to them shall 
seem fit, and that they be further authorized to make such arrangements as to 
public Pere. campaign documents, and the like, as to them shall seem reason- 
ably calculated to carry into effect the spirit of this resolution. 








The Treasurer’s report showed the receipts for the year (including 
the balance of $123 on hand at the beginning) to be £450 ; expendi- 
tures, $210; cash on hand, $240. Following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, John C. Dodge; Vice-Presidents, 
Charles Theodore Russell, Charles W. Eliot, Chauncey Smith, Asa 
P. Morse; Executive Committee, James Barr Ames, William W. Brad- 
bury, Freeman Hunt, Edwin B. Hale, George H. Howard, George V. 
Leverett, Samuel L. Montague, Charles F. Chamberlayne, Robert N. 
Toppan, Albert S. Parsons, William E. Russell, Nathaniel S. Shaler, 
Frank W. Taussig, Joseph G. Thorp, Jr.. Henry N. Tilton, William 
W. Vaughan, Joseph B. Warner, George A. Allison, George G. 
Wright, Morrill Wyman, Jr.; Treasurer, George G. Wright ; Secre- 
taries, Morrill Wyman, Jr.. W. W. Vaughan. 


Tue Chicago Association has chosen the following board of 
officers for 1884-85: President, Wirt Dexter; Vice-Presidents, Frank- 
lin MacVeagh, Marshall Field, Lyman J. Gage, A. C. McClurg, 
I. N. Stiles, Edward G. Mason, Chas. S. Waller, H. A. Huntington, 
W. C. Larned; Treasurer, Albert W. Cobb; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Thomas W. Grover; Recording Secretary, Thomas A. Hall; 
Executive Committee, John N. Jewett, N. K. Fairbank, Henry Field, 
Russell H. Curtis, Merritt Starr, Murry Nelson, S. P. McConnell, 
H. V. Freeman, A. F. Hatch, R. D. McFadon. 





Ar the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of the Fifth Congressional District of Massachusetts, at Young’s Hotel, 
May 7, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Henry Lee, of Boston; Vice-Presidents, Charles W. Eliot 
of Cambridge, Charles Theodore Russell of Cambridge, William 
Endicott, Jr., of Boston, John C. Dodge of Cambridge, Edward D. 
Hayden of Woburn, Charles S. Lincoln of Somerville, William J. 
Underwood of Belmont, Robert D. Smith of Boston, R. L. Hodgdon 
of Arlington, and David Randall of Waltham; Treasurer, George G. 
Wright, of Cambridge; Secretary, George H. Ryther, of Cambridge; 
Executive Committee: Boston, Henry Whitman, A. J. C. Sowdon, 
Charles Wheeler, John F. Andrew, James R. Carret, rang | H. 
Sprague, Henry W. Swift, and Louis D. Brandeis ; Cambridge, Jabez 
Fox, George Sheffield, Archibald M. Howe, George V. Leverett, 
Samuel L. Montague, Henry N. Tilton, James J. Myers, Charles F. 
Wyman, .and Albert S. Parsons; Somerville, Samuel C. Darling, 
Henry F. Spencer, John L. Nichols, and Louis P. Hollander; Wal- 
tham, Gideon F. Haynes and Thomas Curley; Lexington, J. Russell 
Reed and Edward P. Bliss, Jr.; Belmont, Frederick Dodge and 
Winthrop L. Chenery; Woburn, William V. Kellen; Watertown, 
A. C. Stockin; Arlington, Edmund W. Noyes. 





THe annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Associatign = 
Missouri took place May 1, at Washington University db TR 
utive Committee submitted a very elaborate ~-«"" = , A ie 
Shepley, chairman, showing that ser--*JV)Tee Members Tad been 


, >, w#e year, making a total membership 
added and thirteen lost duffy death of Vice-President Gottlieb Con- 


of two hundred 9pfitiy mentioned. During the year, six thousand 
zelman wa", 1.2 nee y 

man, “the last annual report were distributed. The report embod- 
fed an account of the last annual meeting of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, at which Silas Bent and Henry Hitchcock rep- 
resented St. Louis; and the attempts at national civil service reform 
legislation were discussed, and the results analyzed, a large portion of 
the report being devoted to that subject. The report ab we of the 
Recorp appreciatively as follows: “ Your committee unite with the 
National League in commending that publication [the Rrecorp] to 
all friends of this reform as an interesting and authentic source of 
information on the subject.” The Executive Committee was instructed 
to send a committee to the Chicago convention to work in the interest 
of civil service reform, andthe following gentlemen were selected: 
Gustave A. FinkelInburg, Roderick E. Rombauer, Henry Hitchcock, 
Charles Nagel, S. M. Breckenridge, Geo. O. Carpenter, Jr., James M. 
Leete, Geo. E. Leighton, N. O. Nelson, Emil Preetorious, Edmund T. 
Allen, Charles Claflin Allen. The Association elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Henry Hitchcock; Vice- 
Presidents, Charles Speck, John A. Allen, Silas Bent, John B. 
Henderson, James E. Yeatman, Thomas T. Gantt, Emil Preetorious, 
Theophile Papin; Executive Committee, Peter L. Foy, Horatio M. 
Jones, Frederick N. Judson, John F. Lee, Jr., John J. Rich, Charles 
Nagel, John W. Dryden, N. O. Nelson, Dr. Charles E. Briggs, C. S. 
Smith, Gustave A. Finkelnburg, R. G. Frost, Edmund i Allen, 
Charles Claflin Allen. 





Ar the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Association held the 
first week in May, Joseph E. Follett was chosen President for the 
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ensuing year; Vice-Presidents, H. M. Mendel, John H. Tweedy, F. C. 
Winkler, August Stirn, C. F. Ilsley, Joshua Stark, Chas. Mann, 
Geo. H. Paul, M. Bodden, R. C. Spencer, G. E. Gordon, J. P. 
McGregor; Executive Committee, Bernard Goldsmith, J. G. Trent- 
lage, D. H. Johnson, Max Grossman, Emory McClintock, J. C. Fill- 
more, Geo. W. Peckham, B. G. Schley, John F. Burke, E. W. Bartlett, 
S. M. Williams, A. B. Geilfuss, W. W. Wight, James A. Mallory, 
Howard Rageuil; Secretary, William M. Lawrence. 

The Treasurer’s report showed receipts to be $218.22 and disburse- 
ments $74.95, leaving a balance on hand of $143.27. The member- 
ship, at present, is 219. 

The following resolution was introduced by D. H. Johnson, and 
adopted unanimously : — 

Resolved, That this Association deem it but just to extend to the President of 
the United States their thanks for the faithful and impartial manner in which he 
has executed the law which was passed early in his term of office for the reform 
of the civil service of the United States in the matter of appointments to office, 
and especially for his appointment of commissioners who were, and are, eminent 
advocates of the reform, and for the cordial support that he has given to the com- 
missioners in their action. 

On motion of Bernard Goldsmith, the following resolution was 
passed without a dissenting vote : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to Repre- 


sentative Deuster for his faithful efforts in behalf of all Congressional measures 
looking to the advancement of civil service reform. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the New York Association was 
heldon May 1. Mr. George William Curtis, the president of the Asso- 
ciation, made a brief speech, in which he congratulated the Associa- 
tion on the signal success it had achieved. The Executive Committee 
presented an exhaustive report of the previous sy doings, particu- 
larly as respects the legislation in the State of New York, and repre- 
sented the Association to be in a most flourishing condition, both as 
respects the condition of the treasury and the accession of new mem- 
bers. The following officers were elected: President, George William 
Curtis; Vice-Presidents, Benjamin H. Bristow, Charles S. Fairchild, 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, John Jay, Robert B. Minturn, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Howard Potter, Orlando B. Potter; Secretary, William Potts ; 
Treasurer, John C. Eno; Executive Committee, Everett P. Wheeler, 
chairman, Edward Cary, Charles Collins, George Walton Greene, 
Elial F. Hall, Jacob F. Miller, F. K. Pendleton, George Haven Put- 
nam, J. Hampden Robb, William Cary Sanger, Henry Y. Satterlee, 
Carl Schurz, Francis M. Scott, William H. Thomson, F. W. Whit- 
ridge. 


THE annual meeting of the Philadelphia Association was held on 
Thursday, April 17. S.S. Hollingsworth, Esq., presided; and Rev. 
Dr. J. Andrews Harris read the report of tho Executive Committee, 
which rehearsed the work of the association for the previous year. 
With reference to Pb##adelphia city affairs, the report says: “We 
have a city 4-0 beyond the amount of which no city of the first class 
;- Zensylvania can be encumbered with, and very little to show for 
it, except politicians who have grown rich and influential in public 
places. Filthy streets, poisoned water, defective sewage, poor gas, 
want of effective organization among various departments, some of 
which are insolently introduced against public opinion and the public 
good, all tell a sorry story when brought face to face with the huge 
pile of indebtedness contracted avowedly to secure the good of which 
these evils are the reverse. These evils must continue as long as the 
age = system is adhered to.” .The Treasurer reported a balance 
rom last year of $916.68; receipts during the year, $2,576.88; dis- 
bursements, $2,383.50; present balance, $198.33. On motion of Mr. 
J. G. Rosengarten, the incoming Executive Committee was requested 
to urge upon members of Congress the importance of the passage 
— measure at present before Congress relative to civil service 
reform. 

A resolution was adopted that the incoming Executive Committee 
be instructed to use every effort within the limits of the constitution 
of the Association to have this same system of civil service reform, 
in its main features, in State and municipal affairs as has been 
adopted in national affairs. 

he gy, Few: were elected to serve the ensuing year: 
President, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh; Vice-Presidents, G. M. Dallas, 
J. I. Clark Hare, Henry Winsor, Henry C. Lea; Secretary, Samuel 
W. ppg xed Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, R. Francis 
Wood; Executive Committee, Rev. J. Andrews Harris, D.D., Alfred 
Cope, Philip C. Garrett, Thomas Leaming, Wayne MacVeagh, W. W. 
Montgomery, S. Davis Page, Joseph Parrish, C. Stuart Patterson, 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, Charles Richardson, W. Herbert Washing- 
i eae B. Reeves, James G. France, R. Francis Wood, Walter 


Tue head-quarters of the Boston Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and of the Recorp have been removed from 39 Court Street, 
Room 26, to 68 Devonshire Street, Room 36. 








